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Here  let  thofe  reign,  whom  pcnfions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white; 
Explain  their  country’s  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day  ; 

With  flavifh  tenets  taint  our  poifon’d  youth, 

And  lend  a  lie  the  coniidence  of  truth. 
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FA  L  S  E  ALAR  M. 


TO  fubflitute  fophiftry  for  truth  is  of¬ 
ten  unhappily  the  tafk  of  genius  and 
learning,  this  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  intelligent  reader.  A  pamphlet  inti¬ 
tuled  the  Falfe  Alar??i>  may,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  an  instance  of  this  kind  ;  wherein 
the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe,  and  the  chicanery 
of  the  defender  are  equally  confpicuous. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge, 
this  author  oblerves,  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  that  of  natural ;  but  in  this  he  may 
poffibly  be  miftaken. 

The  dodtrines  of  divine  hereditary  right, 
and  paffive  obedience  to  the  will  of  kings, 
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were  doctrines  readily  adopted  by  thofe  who 
believed  the  comet  and  the  eclipfe,  prognof- 
ticks  of  publick  calamity  :  but  to  the  honour 
of  this  nation,  the  gloom  both  of  philofophi- 
cal  and  political  prejudice,  has  been  long 
lince  diffipated. 

Yet  knowledge  avails  little  without  virtue  : 
to  the  fuperftition  which  could  no  longer  awe 
the  fpirit  of  a  people,  jealous  of  the  native 
rights  of  mankind  ;  the  artifice  of  ftatefmen 
has  found  a  lefs  difgufting,  but  not  lefs  fatal 
fubftitute.  Bribery  is  gradually  fubverting 
the  principles  of  minds  enervated  by  luxury ; 
and  though  furrounded  with  a  complicated 
fyftem  of  law,  defigned  for  its  prefervatiori, 
Eng  iffi  liberty  feems  filently  hastening  to  its 
peri  jd. 

“  Caufelcfs  difeontent  and  feditious  violence 
(we  are  told)  will  grow  lefs  frequent  and  lefs 
formidable,  as  the  fcience  of  government  is 
better  afeertained  by  a  diligent  ftudy  of  the 
theory  of  man.”  Caufelefs  difeontent  is  a 
non-entity,  for  difeontent  is  an,effedt,  and  no 
efifedl  can  fubfift  without  a  caule.  1  he  ap¬ 
pellation  of  feditious  violence,  may  be  affixed 
to  the  mod  rational,  and  prudently  conducted 
opposition  to  the  meaiures  of  government. 
To  ftudy  the  theory  of  man,  perhaps,  means 
to  difeover  what  the  people  will  accept,  and 
what  they  will  bear :  how  far  one  part  may 

be  induced  to  opprefs,  and  how  far  the  other 

will 
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will  fubmit  to  oppreffion.  But  this  ftudy  of 
the  theory  of  man  is  no  novel  expedient  : 
the  power  of  avarice  over  the  human  mind  is 
no  fecret  to  politicians,  and  they  make  their  ufe 
of  it.  To  the  troublefome  opponent  of  ad- 
miniftration,  the  tempting  bait  of  a  place  or 
penfion  is  prefented ;  the  bafe  deferter  of  his 
country,  with  upbraiding  confcience,  accepts 
the  powerful  Quietus,  and  like  the  domefticks 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  fattened  to  the 
door-port  of  his  matter,  and  commences  Have 
for  ever. 

Our  deficiency  in  civil  wifdom,  is  re¬ 
proached  by  this  writer.  If  by  civil  wifdom 
be  meant,  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
of  power,  it  mult  be  confefled  our  proficien¬ 
cy  therein  is  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  The  murmurs  of  com¬ 
plaint  are  ftill  heard  in  our  ttreets  :  All  can¬ 
not  be  bribed  to  filence ;  and  thofe  who  can¬ 
not,  are  not  yet  filenced  by  the  terrors  of  a 
Baftile. 

But  even  the  language  of  complaint  is  of- 
fenfive  :  the  refpedtful  Petitions  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Englifhmen  are  termed  the  Clamours  of 
thofe  who  have  been  induftrious  to  fpread  fu- 
fpicion  and  incite  fury  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  :  and  the  author  of  the 
Falfe  Alarm,  with  fufficient  felf-confequence, 
informs  us,  “  That  he  cannot  favour  theOp- 
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'petition,  for  he  thinks  it  wicked,  and  cannot 
tear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  weak/’ 

However  lie  may  eftimate  the  importance 
or  propriety  of  his  own  thoughts,  others  may 
be  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  have  treated 
more  ferioutiy  that  truly  ferious  fubjed,  a 
Briton’s  Birth-right,  Reprefen tation  in  Par¬ 
liament. 

Of  this  Birth-  right  the  Freeholders  of  Mid- 
dlelex  were  undoubtedly  deprived,  if  their 
choice  was  limited ;  and  their  choice  was 
limited,  if  but  one  man,  legally  qualified,  was 
exempted  from  it ;  iince  of  this  one  man, 
they  muff  certainly  have  reafons  for  their 
preference. 

But  of  this  exempted  man  “  Lampoon  it- 
felf  would  difdain  to  fpeak  ill,  for  of  him  no 
man  fpeaks  well:”  yet  1143  Freeholders 
would  fcarcely  vote  for  a  man  of  whom  none 
of  them  would  fpeak  well. 

But  “  this  man  was  legally  convidted  of 
fedition  *  and  impiety.”  The  language  of 

impar- 


*  Serioufly  pondering  the  cafe  of  Mafter  John  Wilkes, 
it  appeared  doubtful  unto  me,  whether  the  epithet  of 
Sedition,  affixed  unto  his  crime,  was  not  aMifnomer: 

I  hereupon  applied  my  felt  unto  the  incomparable  lexi¬ 
con  of  my  moft  learned  friend  Dr.  S.  J— - — n,  who  1 
perceived  explaineth  it,  A  Tumult,  an  Infurrecfion,  a 
popular  Commotion.  Now  as  it  hath  not  occurred  un¬ 
to  me  that  this  fame  Mafter  Wilkes  hath  been  accu¬ 
sed  of  engaging  in  fuch  deeds  of  perfonal  violence,,  w 

it 
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impartiality  would  rather  have  faid:  This 
man  was  imprudent  enough  to  offend  govern¬ 
ment  by  an  indecent  publication,  which  by 
the  vengeance  of  that  government  was  deno¬ 
minated  a  Seditious  Libel,  in  order  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  punifhment  :  And  that  an 
unpublifhed  copy  of  an  impious  work,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  mean  arts  of  corruption,  in  or¬ 
der  to  profecute  him  as  Author  ;  and  extracts 
from  it,  (to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  pub- 
lifhers)  pubhfhed  to  the  world,  for  whofe  in- 
fpeCtion  it  moft  probably  was  never  defigned. 

To  exculpate  the  entire  character  of  this 
man,  were  a  talk  as  impracticable  as  unne- 
ceffary.  Vice  and  virtue  may  finely  exiff  to¬ 
gether  in  one  iubjeCt.  An  immoral  man  may 
love  and  ferve  his  country,  and  affift  in  the  con- 
ffrudtron  of  laws,  of  which  he  may  prove  no 
very  ftriCl  obferver. 

“  But  this  man  was  in  a  jail ;  and  fhall  a 
nation  take  its  legiflators  from  a  jail  ?” — What 

an  indignity! - Our  author  cannot  furely 

have  forgotten  that  feven  Bifhops  once  came 
out  of  jail,  Legiflators :  and  by  the  Adminif- 

tration, 

it  marvelloufly  afflifteth  me,  for  the  honour  of  the  folemn 
courts  of  Juitice,  wherein  Mailer  Wilkes  was  convicted 
of  Sedition,  that  lecourfe  were  not  taken  unto  the  afore¬ 
named  lexicon  of  my  friend  for  the  true  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  whereby  fo  manifcil  an  error  had  been 
avoided. 


Martinus  Scriblerus. 
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tration,  which  imprifoned  them,  were  deemed 
as  Seditious  as  the  rejected  Member  for  Mid- 
dlelex. 

But  this  man,  for  the  crimes  before-men¬ 
tioned,  was  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons: 
And,  in  order  to  juftify  his  Expulfion,  pre¬ 
cedent  is  pleaded  to  eftablifh  the  Right  of  the 
Houfe  over  its  own  Members.  Cuftom, 
however,  is  no  proof  of  reditude ;  an  error 
is  not  the  lels  an  error  for  being  repeatedly 
committed  ;  and  the  precedents  in  queftion,  it 
is  allowed,  were  made  in  ages  that  believed 
the  comet  and  eclipfe  portentous,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  ufage  of  a  people,  who  on  our 
author’s  own  authority,  have  made  “  little 
proficiency  in  civil  Wifdom.” 

Suppofing,  however,  the  Jurifdidion  of 
the  Houfe,  and  the  Right  of  Expulfion  in 
fome  cafes  are  not  difputed :  yet,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  in  his  publick  charader  is  exempt  from  the 
cognizance  of  Courts  of  Law,  but  fubjed  to 
the  jurifdidion  of  Parliament;  fo,  as  in  his 
private  charader  he  is  fubjed  to  the  cognizance 
of  Courts  of  Law,  he  ought  certainly  to  be 
exempt  from  the  jurifdidion  of  Parliament. 
To  punifh  the  fame  crime  by  two  methods, 
is  an  abfurd  feverity,  by  which  it  is  hoped  no 
man  will  fufferfor  the  future. 

That  the  Commons  have  expelled  for  extra- 
parliamentary  crimes  may  be  true,  but  is  no 
argument  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the 
pradice. 


We 
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We  are  told,  what  we  before  knew,  that  a 
felon  is  not  eligible  in  Parliament  ;  and  alfo 
what  w£  did  not  before  know,  “  that  the  Com¬ 
mons,  not  being  bound  by  forms  of  law,  pro¬ 
bably  judged  they  might  treat  thofe  as  felons, 
whole  crimes  were  in  their  opinion  equivalent 
to  felony. ” 

This  it  muft  be  confeffed,  is  confiding  much 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Houfe  :  This  licence  to 
convert  other  crimes  into  felony,  feems  to 
threaten  no  fmall  danger  to  the  conftitution. 
Every  member  on  whom  a  difgufted  minifter 
might  pleafe  to  confer  this  unlucky  fimilarity 
to  a  felon,  a  dudile  majority  would  of  confe- 
quence  expell,  till  the  people  were  deprived 
of  every  guardian  of  their  liberties. 

That  power  can  be  made  juft  by  necefiity, 
and  legal  by  precedent,  is  one  of  thepofitions 
of  this  writer.  But  perhaps  he  would  not 
greatly  admire  the  juftice  of  a  ruffian  who 
fhould  plead  necefiity  for  plundering  his 
houfe ;  or  admit  the  legality  of  the  addon 
becaufe  it  had  been  committed  by  others. 

He  obferves  (page  13)  “  that  the  Commons 
muft  be  controlled  or  be  exempt  from  control. 
If  they  are  exempt,  they  may  do  injury  which 
cannot  be  redrefied  ;  if  they  are  controlled,  they 
are  no  longer  legiflative.” 

This  argument  is  fallacious.  That  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commons  are  fubjed  to  con¬ 
trol,  cannot  be  denied ;  fince  their  bills  may 

be 
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be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  or  ref  a  fed  the  Royal 
Alfent :  but  that  the  Commons  are  part  of 
the  Legiflature,  is  equally  undeniable. 

The  difference  to  be  eftablifhed  is  between 
their  ailing  in  a  legillative  capacity  and 
otherwife.  In  the  conftrudtion  of  a  bill,  time 
is  required,  the  people  are  apprized  of  its  in¬ 
tent,  and  if  difapproved,  may  petition  againft 
it ;  but  of  a  vote  nothing  can  be  known  till 
the  effedl  be  felt. 

But  “  if  the  pollibility  of  abufe  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  againft  authority,  no  authority  ever  can 
be  eftablifhed,  if  the  adlual  abufe  deftroys  its 
legality,  there  is  no  legal  government  now  in 
the  world.” 

i 

The  poffibility  of  abufe  is  no  argument 
againft  authority,  but  that  authority,  muft 
undoubtedly  be  bell  which  is  leaft  liable  to 
be  abufed  ;  and  furely  that  authority,  will  not 
be  deemed  fuch,  which  has  the  power  of 
doing  injury  which  cannot  be  redrelfed.  If  a 
parliament,  for  inftance,  will  not  redrefs  the 
injury  it  has  done,  that  inftitution  cannot  be 
belt,  which  has  extended  the  power  of  fuch 
parliament  by  extending  its  duration  ;  fince 
were  its  duration  fhorter,  the  injury  might  be 
fooner  redrelfed,  by  a  reverling  adl  of  its 
fuccelfor. 

The  ftory  of  the  Middlefex  eledtion,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition,  but  as  our  au¬ 
thor  has  told  it  in  bis>  I  lhill  take  the 
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liberty  to  tell  it  in  the  true  way.  After  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  repeatedly  chofen,  Mr.  Lut- 
terel  thought  proper  to  offer  himfelf  a  candi- 
datecontrary  to  thegeneral  fenfe  of  the  County. 
He  flood  a  poll  and  had  296  voices  againft 
1143;  but  what  voices  were  even  thefe  296  ; 
the  voices  of  independent  electors,  or  of  the 
dependants  of  a  court,  who  were  obliged  to 
vote  for  the  court  candidate  ? 

In  fpite  however  of  this  inferiority  of  votes 
Mr.  Lutterel  was  feated  :  And  the  uneafinefs 
produced  by  the  unufual  decifion  which  feated 
him,  is  termed  a  “  madnefs  that  has  fpread 
through  all  ranks  and  through  both  fexes,  and 
of  which  the  wife  only  have  efcaped  the  in¬ 
fection”  :  Yet  this  decifion  “  has  perplexed 
the  minds  of  fome,  whofe  opinions  it  were 
indecent  to  defpife”  and  who  confequently 
cannot  be  fuppofed  deficient  in  wifdotn . 

For  the  fatisfaeftion  of  thefe,  they  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  queftion,  muft  be  whether  a 
fmaller  number  oflegal  votes  fhall  not  prevail 
againft  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  legal.  It 
muft  be  confidcrea  that  thofe  votes  only  are 
legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  thofe 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given  for  a 
legal  candidate.  That  to  conftitute  legality  or 
illegality,  there  muft  be  law,  is  evident  ;  and 
whether  a  vote  of  the  Commons  be  law,  (hall 
be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  our  Author 
page  19  of  his  Falfe  Alarm,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter. 
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V.'  e  are  now  to  recur,  “  not  to  pofitive  In- 
ftitutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
iocial  nature,  to  the  great  and  pregnant  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  neceffity  *  :  to  difcover  this 
wonderful  polition  of  which  we  had  peffibly 
otherwife  remained  ignorant  :  That  all  go¬ 
vernment  fuppofes  fubje&s,  all  authority  im¬ 
plies  obedience.  That  to  l’uppofe  in  one  the 
right  to  command  what  another  has  the  right 
to  refufe  is  abfurd  and  contradictory.” 

Government  may  fuppofe  fubjeCts,  and  au¬ 
thority  imply  obedience  in  general - Yet 

government  may  impofe  commands  neither 
proper  to  be  impofed  nor  obeyed.  The  latter 

part 


*  It  grieveth  me.  much  in  any  refped  to  diflent  from 
the  opinion  of  that  learned  Clerk  my  much  efteemed 

friend  and  intimate  Dr.  S.  J - -n,  accounted  to  be 

Author  of  theFalfe  Alarm;  but  notwithftanding  this, 
and  Iikewife  that  my  judgment  favoureth  much  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  implicit  fubmiffion  unto  the  will  of  the  ruler,  I 
muft  candidly  acknowledge  I  cannot  fubfign  my  approba¬ 
tion  to  his  plea  of  political  neceffity.  That  paffion  which 
much  prevaileth  in  the  heart  of  man,  vulgarly  ycleped 
felf-love,  hinteth  unto  me,  that  this  fame  plea  maybe  ad¬ 
vanced  in  j  unification  of  every  ad  of  violence,  which  it 
may  feem  meet  unto  government  in  the  fullnefs  of  its 
power  to  exercife  ;  and  as  perchance  in  the  courfe  of  my 
manifold  literary  labours,  fome  inadvertency  of  mine  may 
unhappily  become  offenfive  to  the  eye  of  greatnefs,  and 
enforce  me  to  add  one  to  the  numerous  examples  of  mini- 
flerial  vengeance  ;  the  dread  hereof  fo  deeply  afredeth  me, 
that  I  fear  I  fhall  keep  vigils  for  mine  own  fafety,  in 
like  manner  as  thofe  fheeplefs  patriots,  whom  my  learned 
friend  tnentioneth,  do  for  the  fafety  of  their  Country. 

M,  Scribcerius, 
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part  of  the  argument  begs  the  queftion ;  the 
right  to  command  fhould  not  only  be  fuppofed, 
but  proved  ;  and  conlequently  to  come  to  the 
point  in  hand,  a  vote  of  the  Commons  fhould 
be  proved  to  be  Law. 

“  But  our  Anceftors  fined,  imprifoned, 
and  difabled  for  ever.”  Here  is  precedent 
again,  precedent  from  the  age  of  witchcraft 
and  aftrology,  of  terrifying  meteors  and  prog- 
nofticating  eclipfes.  It  is  owned  indeed  that 
“  thefe  claims  were  made  and  allowed  when 
the  conftitution  of  our  government,  had  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  ffudied.”  This  feems  to 
imply  that  it  is  now  fufficiently  ftudied  yet 
how  can  this  be,  if  we  have  made  but  little 
proficience  in  civil  wifdom. 

“  But  fuch  powers  are  not  legal  becaufe  not 

neceffary.” - Yet  they  muft  be  legal  in  our 

Author’s  opinion,  who  aflerts  (page  12)  that 
precedent  can  produce  legality  and  it  is  evident 
they  have  precedent. 

Neverthelefs  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  cannot  be  law  for  (page  19)  it  is  pofi- 
tively  affirmed  that  “  the  Commons  cannot 
make  laws,  they  can  only  pafs  refolutions, 
which  like  all  refolutions,  are  of  force  only  to 
thofe  that  make  them,  and  to  thofe  only 
while  they  are  willing  to  obfcrve  them.  The 
vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  therefore 
only  fo  far  the  force  of  a  Law,  as  that  force  is 
neceliary  to  preferve  the  vote  from  lofing  its 

C  2  efficacy. 
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efficacy.  It  muft  begin  by  operating  upon 
themfelves,  and  extends  its  influence  to  others 
only  by  confequences  ariiing  from  the  firfl 
intention.  He  that  Harts  game  on  his  own 
manor,  may  pnrfue  it  into  another*.' ” 

If  the  Houle  of  Commons  cannot  make 
laws,  how  can  their  vote  have  the  force  of 
a  law  ;  what  has  the  force  of  a  law  muff  be 
in  effeft  a  Law.  If  refolutions  are  of  force 
only  to  thofe  who  make  them,  how  can  they 
extend  their  influence  to  others  ?  and  what¬ 
ever  confequences  arife  from  the  firfl  intention. 
Inch  confequences  can  be  of  no  force  to  others, 
becaufe  the  firfl  intention  is  of  force  only  to 
thofe  who  form  it. 

We  are  next  acquainted,  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them¬ 
felves  :  A  member  while  he  keeps  his  feat 
is  fubjedl  to  thefe  laws ;  but  when  he  is  ex¬ 
pelled,  the  jurifdidtion  ceafes,  for  he  is  now 
no  longer  in  their  dominions/' 

Here  the  point  is  mofl  inadvertently  and 
unluckily  given  up.  If  after  expulfion,  the 
jurifdidlion  ceafes  ;  what  becomes  of  the  doc¬ 
trine 

Our  Author’s  timile  is  unfortunately  as  foundation- 
ids  as  his  argument.  Cuitom  cannot  make  Law,  and  the 
practice  of  purfuing  Game  into  the  Freehold  of  another 
frequently  as  it  is  pradtifed,  is  illegal ;  pradlifed  only 
on  fufferance,  and  iuffered  by  the  reciprocal  civility 
of  gentlemen.  It  diiliked,  it  may  be  deemed  a  trefpafs 
cognizable  at  Common  Law. 
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trine  of  confequences  ;  extenfion  of  influence, 
and  difqualification,  which  muft  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  effeCt,  of  duration  pofterior  to  expulfion  ? 

This  miftake,  probably  the  author  perceiv¬ 
ed,  but  from  his  mean  opinion  of  his  readers 
intellects,  thought  not  worth  his  while  to 
rectify  ;  however  he  now  changes  the  argu¬ 
ment  :  Expulfion  now  includes  difability. - 

The  difability  which  a  vote  can  luperinduce 
to  expulfion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulfion  itfelf ;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Houfe  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him, 
whom  they  thus  cenfure,  to  lit  in  parliament* 
A  declaration  made  by  that  right,  which  they 
neceflarily  poilefs  of  regulating  their  own 
Houfe ,  and  of  inflicting  punifhment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

But  expulfion  cannot  include  difability,  or 
(in  other  words)  convey  the  idea  of  non-read- 
miflion.  A  fervant  is  often  difmifled  from  his 
place,  and  a  perfon  expelled  the  company,  for 
fome  impropriety  of  behaviour,  but  this  dif- 
mifiion  or  expulfion,  by  no  means  indicates 
that  they  muft  not  be  readmitted  into  the  fame 
fervice,  or  the  fame  company.  That  expul¬ 
fion  is  a  declaration  of  the  Houfe,  that  they 
will  no  longer  permit  the  individual  they  thus 
cenfure,  to  fit  in  parliament ;  we  have  only 
our  Authors’s  ipfe  dixit ,  inftead  of  proof ;  but 
fuppofingit  to  be  the  cafe,  I  fhall  proceed  to 
examine,  how  far  the  Houfe  has  a  right  of 
making  fuch  declaration. 
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h\  reafoning  on  this  fubjed,  it  mull  ever  bd 
confidered,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
not  a  felf-conftituted  fociety ;  but  is,  or  ouHit 
to  be,  created  by  the  people.  The  people 
then,  whole  reprelentatives  the  Commons  are, 
cannot  polhbly  have  intrufted  them  with  the 
pouei  of  annihilating  themfelves  ;  yet  ev’ry 
Mcmbei  difquahlied  mull  be  a  Member  an¬ 
nihilated.  1  he  people  exped  to  be  repre- 
lented  by  the  whole  of  their  choice,  and  not 
hy  a pai  t  :  And  il  the  Houfe  dilable  a  mem¬ 
ber  chofen  by  the  people,  and  choofe  one 
themfelves,  they  evidently  invade  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  their  conflituents,  alilime  a  power 
which  they  have  no  claim  to,  and  confound 
rights  which  from  the  very  nature  of  our  con- 
flitution,  Ihould  be  kept  for  everfeparate  the 
right  of  chooling  governors,  and  the  right  of 
government  in  the  perfons  chofen. 

Whether  expullion  was  ever  deligned  as  an 
ad  ot  punidiment,  is  doubtful ;  itleems  rather 
meant  to  be  an  ad  in  favour  of  the  people, 
though  fometim.es  pradiled  to  their  difadvan- 
tage.  If  a  reprelentative  be  deemed  improper 
by  the  Houfe,  he  may  be  dilmilfed  to  his  con- 
flituents,  the  ultimate  judges  of  theproprietv 
or  impropriety  of  his  condud ;  who  certainly 
ought  to  enjoy  the  alternative  of  rechooling 
him  or  eleding  another. 

But  fuppofing  expullion  to  be  meant  as  a  pu- 
niUnnent,  it  will  mollly  prove  fo :  In  many 
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Cafes  it  will  be  a  difgrace,  and  in  fome  ter¬ 
minate  in  exclulion.  If  the  offence  he  againft 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  offender  will 
fcarcely  be  rechofen,  fince  fuch  choice  would 
be  the  effed  of  an  infatuation,  of  which  even 
the  meaneft  ranks  of  the  community- are  rarely 
capable;  and  if  the  offence  be  capital,  he 
cannot  be  rechofen,  for  he  is  net  legally  eli¬ 
gible. 

It  is  afferted  (pag.  )  that  the  right  of  the 
Houle  to  rejed,  annihilates  with  rejjard  to 
the  man  fo  rejected,  the  right  of  eledino-.” 
But  how  can  the  Houfe  annihilate  the  right 
of  eleding  in  debtors,  over  whom  in  their 
conflituent  capacity,  they  can  have  no  power? 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and 
gradually  improved  by  fuch  expedients  as  the 
lucceffive  difcovery  of  their  defeds  has  fucr_ 
gefted,  are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  rei-uiar 
theory.  We  muft  be  content  with  them  as 
they  are  ;  lliould  we  attempt  to  mend  their 
disproportions,  we  might  eaiily  demoliffi,  and 
with  difficulty  rebuild  them.” 

It  is  owned  that  governments  formed  by- 
chance  (if  thete  be  any  fuch)  have  been 
gradually  improved,  were  they  not  then  in 
as  great  danger  of  being  demoliffied  by  that 
improvement  as  they  could  be  now  by  a  far¬ 
ther  one.  If  we  muft  be  content  with  them 
as  they  are,  what  opportunity  can  there  be 
lor  the  exercife  of  the  ftudy  of  the  theory 
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of  man  for  the  better  afcertaining  the  fcience 
of  government ;  and  for  that  proficience  in 
civil  wifdom,  wherein  we  have  yet  made  fo 
fcanty  a  prog  refs. 

“  Laws  are  now  made,  and  cuftoms  are 
eftablifhed,  thefe  are  our  rules,  and  by  them 
we  muft  be  guided.” 

No  law,  then,  however  oppreffive,  muft 
be  repealed  ;  no  cuftom,  however  abfurd  or 
inconvenient,  be  difeontinued. 

“  It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the 
Commons  never  intended  to  leave  electors 
the  liberty  of  returning  them  an  expelled 
Member ;  for  they  always  require  one  to  be 
chofen  in  the  room  of  him  that  is  expelled; 
and  I  fee  not  with  what  propriety  a  man  can 
be  rechofen  in  his  own  room.” 

What  cannot  be  known,  cannot  be  incon¬ 
trovertibly  certain ;  but  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Houfe  cannot  be  known  :  we  have 
not  the  power  of  necromancy  to  call  our  an- 
ceftors  from  the  dead  to  declare  it ;  and  they 
have  left  no  written  or  printed  declaration  to 
inform  us ;  if  they  had,  our  author  would 
not  have  omitted  to  avail  himfelf  of  an  ar¬ 
gument  fo  much  more  forcible  than  his  many 
very  inconcluftve  ones.  When  a  feat  is  tem¬ 
porarily  vacated  by  expulfion,  a  Member  is 
certainly  required  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  if 
the  people,  to  whom  their  reprefen tative  is 
returned  by  expulfion,  think  proper,  they 

may 
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may  rechoofe  him  in  his  own  room  with  the 
fame  propriety,  that  they  rechoofe  one  re¬ 
turned  to  them  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place. 

But  “  Expulfion,  if  this  were  its  whole 
effect,  might  very  often  be  defirable.  Se¬ 
dition  or  obfeenity  might  be  no  greater  crimes 
in  the  opinion  oi  other  electors,  than  in  that 
of  the  freeholders  of  Middlefex.” 

This  oblique  farcafm  on  electors  in'  gene¬ 
ral  is  extremely  indecent.  All  electors  are 
not  ftupid  mechanics  :  many  are  fenlible  in¬ 
dependent  men  of  fortune,  who  as  little  ap¬ 
prove  of  fedition  or  obfeenity  as  this  author; 
and  yet  love  their  country  too  well  to  deprive 
it  of  the  fervices  of  an  aftive  uleful  fenator, 
becaufc  his  private  character  is  not  fo  irre¬ 
proachable  as  their  own. 

But  now  Dr.  J-h — n  (for  it  is  faid  you  are 
author  of  the  Falfe  Alarm)  how  have  you  de- 
ferted,  nay,  worle  than  deferted,  fatyrized 
your  friends.  Of  the  individuals,  who  com¬ 
pote  that  refpcdtable  body,  which  can  give  to 
its  votes  the  force  of  a  law,  whole  refolu- 
tions  can  put  a  negative  on  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  demonftrate  296  to  be  more  than 
1143:  “Of  thefe  many  can  hardly  be  faid 
to  be  chofen  at  all ;  fome  by  inheriting  a 
borough  inherit  a  feat,  and  fome  are  fafe  by 
their  popularity.” 

If  Reprefentatives  thus  hardly  chofen  at 
all ;  if  Burgefies  of  boroughs,  fome  whereof 
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^nc  heii tabic,  and  others  fell  the  feat  to  the 
higheft  bidder  ;  if  fuch  ffiould  at  any  time 
difable  one  of  the  few  members  chofen  by 
the  free  fun  rage  of  tlie  people  ;  what  appea¬ 
rance  mu  ft  iuch  a  fadt  wear  to  every  eye, 

hut  that  which  views  it  through  court  fpec- 
tacles. 

Some,  however,  are  faid  to  “  be  fafe  by 
then  popularity.  Now  popularity  mud  be  a 
ci  1  tenon  oi  fiee  cnoice  not  to  be  miftaken  i 

yet  luch  arc  paradoxically  faid  to  be  hardly7 
chofen  at  all. 

Oui  author  obferves,  that  re-eledtion  after 
vacation  on  acceptance  of  a  place,  has  been 
pleaded  in  favour  of  re-eledhon  after  expul- 
hon,  but  endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  plea,  by  remarking  that  re-eledtion  after 
acceptance  of  a  place  is  exprefly  authorifed  by 
adt  of  parliament;  but  in  this  cafe  vacation 
and  re-e^dhon  ftanci  on  the  fame  bafts  ;  the 
aft  which  enjoins  the  one,  authorizes  the 
other .  The  vacation  by  expuhion  is  very 
different,  it  is  not  made  by  law,  but  by  a 
vote  ;  and  therefore  the  re-eledtion  needs  not 
the  fan df ion  of  a  new  law  to  give  it  validity. 

A  placeman  dii milled  to  his  conftituents 
is  difmmsd  with  hew  truft;  and  new  dignity; 
while  a  member  expelled,  is  a  varlet  driven 
out  witn  publick  infamy. ” — Whatever  may 
be  Dr.  j  -ns  idea  of  dignity,  others  may 
efteern  independence  more  honourable  than 
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dependence,  a  matter  better  than  a  fervant, 
an  honeft  private  gentleman  a  nobler  charac¬ 
ter  than  a  titled  placeman.  And  it  may  fome- 
times  happen,  that  a  placeman  rechofen,  or 
in  Dr.  J—  — n’s  own  language,  hardly  chofen 
at  all,  by  fome  of  thefe  heritable  or  venal  bo¬ 
roughs,  may  come  into  the  Houle  as  great  a 
varlet,  as  any  that  can  be  driven  out  of  it ; 
for  who  can  be  a  greater  varlet  than  he  that 
fells  his  country  for  a  place  or  a  penfion. 

“  There  cannot  exift,  with  regard  to  the 
fame  fubjedt,  at  the  lame  time,  an  abfolute 
power  to  choofe,  and  an  abfolute  power  to 
rejedt.” 

Here  the  query  again  recurs,  whether  the 
rejedting  power  be  abfolute,  or  indeed  at  all 
exifting.  The  people  have  confided  to  their 
reprefentatives  as  legiflators,  fuch  and  fuch 
powers  of  legiflation,  to  be  exercifed  in  fuch 
and  fuch  manners ;  but  have  not'  inverted 
them  with  an  arbitrary  authority,  to  be  exer- 
ciied  at  pleafurc,  contrary  to  the  primary  in¬ 
tent  of  the  conftitution.  Our  author  tacitly 
confelies  this,  when  he  obfcrves,  that  a  vote 
is  limply  a  refolution  which  binds  only  him 
who  is  willing  to  be  bound.  The  people, 
however,  have  in  the  cafe  in  queftion  demon- 
ttrated  that  they  were  not  willing  to  be  bound, 
and  conlequently  the  vote  to  them  could  not 
be  binding. 

“  It  has  been  obferved,  (we  are  told)  that 
vice  is  no  proper  caufe  of  expullionj  and  it 
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the  worft  man  in  the  Houfe  were  expelled, 
there  muft  in  time  be  none  left ;  but  no  man 
is  expelled  for  being' the  word:  in  the  Houfe, 
but  for  being  cnormoully  bad ;  his  conduct 
is  compared  not  with  that  of  others,  but  with 
the  rule  of  action.” 

But  who  is  to  determine  whofe  conduit 
deviates  moil:  widely  from  that  rule  ?  Courts 
or  juftice  muft  not  decide  in  this  cafe,  for 
their  decisions  have  been  in  other  cafes,  both 
partial  and  erroneous  :  the  guilty,  from  favour 
or  from  ignorance,  have  elcaped,  and  the  in¬ 
nocent  from  prejudice  or  from  miftake  have 
fuffered. 

Of  the  ironical  hint  (pag.  33)  of  the  pof- 
fible  confequences  of  the  precedent  in  quef- 
tion  ;  it  lhall  only  be  remarked,  that  the  fub- 
je£t  merited  more  ferious  treatment  1  great 
events  have  been  produced  by  fmall  caufes. 
The  gap  once  broken  in  a  fence  foon  grows 
wider ;  the  imaileft  aperture  in  the  bank  of  a 
canal  foon  admits  a  torrent. 

The  fleering  paragraph  about  the  Scotch, 
merits  no  ferious  notice.  I  am  no  friend  to 
national  reflections  :  there  are  many  worthy 
men,  and  well-wifhers  to  liberty,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Wilkes's  indiferiminate  cenfure  of 
that  nation  was  juftly  culpable,  and  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  imitate  an  example,  of  which,  he 
himfelf  is,  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time,  hearti¬ 
ly  and  juftly  afhamech 
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*f  It  is  thought  ftrange  that  the  whole 
care  of  the  publick  (hould  be  transferred  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
fex,  who  might  all  fink  into  non-exilfence 
without  any  other  eflfedt,  than  that  there 
would  be  room  made  for  a  new  rabble,  and  a 
new  retailer  of  (edition  and  obfcenity.” 

Admirable  indeed  is  the  force  of  Dr.  J — n’s 
annihilating  pen,  which  can  thus  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  reduce  to  non-exiftence,  the  freeholders 
of  a  whole  county  and  their  reprefentative ! 
It  were  pity,  but  this  fame  force  fiiould  be 
applied  to  the  fucceeding  rabble  and  their 
retailer  of  (edition  ;  and  fo  on  till  the  whole 
race  of  freeholders  are  extirpated.  In  that 
cafe,  Adminiftration,  which  at  prefent  can  un¬ 
der  form  of  law  too  readily  procure  a  majori¬ 
ty  ;  may  ior  the  future  procure  a  whole 
Houfe,  and  need  only  tranfmit  to  the  fheriff 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  that  muft  repre- 
fent  the  county. 

“  The  rabble,  whencefoever  they  come, 
will  always  be  patriots  and  always  Supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.” — Who  that  has  the  lead;  re¬ 
gard  for  his  native  country,  can  without  con¬ 
cern  and  indignation,  hear  a  court-penfioned- 
v/riter  (peak  with  fuch  contempt  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  one  of  thefacred  tenures  by  which 
we  hold  what  yet  remains  of  Liberty  ?  A 
3erfon  difpofed  to  be  fufpicious  would  fu(pe£t 
from  this  ftroke,  that  the  apprehenfions  of 
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the  publick  are  not  quite  fo  groundlefs,  nor  the 
Alann  quite  fo  falfe,  as  is  reprefented  by  our 
author :  neither  would  the  fulpicions  of  fuch 
a  perion  be  at  all  diminiflied  on  peruW  the 
next  paragraph.  °  " 

“  The  decifions  of  the  Houle  have  often 
been  apparently  partial,  and  fometimes  tyran- 
mcally  oppreilive.  A  majority  has  been  riven 
to  a  favourite  candidate  by  expunging  votes, 
which  had  always  been  allowed,  and  which 
therefore  had  the  authority  by  which  all  votes 
are  given,  that  of  cullom  uninterrupted. 
When  the  Commons  determine  who  lhall  be 
conftituents,  they  may  with  fo  me  propriety 
be  faid  to  make  law  *,  becaufe  thefe  deter¬ 
minations  have  hitherto  for  the  fake  of  quiet 
been  adopted  by  fucceeding  parliaments.’’ 

The  writer  of  thefe  remarks  ever  till  now 
imagined,  that  the  point,  who  Ihould  be  con- 
flituents,  had  long  lince  been  fixed  by  virtue 

"•  Of 


*  It  heavily  afflideth  the  heartof  Martinus  Scriblerus 
in  that  he  obferveth  in  this  work  of  his  moll  learned 
friend,  certain  indication  of  the  fenefcence  of  eenius  ■  a- 
mong  others  the  failure  of  that  needful  faculty  of  rend- 
nifcience  is  mournfully  apparent.  ‘  The  Commons  are 
here  faid  to  make  law;  and  foon  after  it  is  declared,  that 
their  vote  operate*  as  a  law  but  in  the  former  p’art  of 
this  erudite  treatife,  my  friend  faith,  that  “  thev  cannot 
rnake  law  at  all.”  Truly  here  appeareth  a  lack  of  pre- 
cifion  rnd  confiltency  unknown  to  this  prodigy  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  hts  meridian  period.  ■'* 
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of  that  legillative  power  wherewith  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  agreed  to  invert  their  reprefentatives ; 
that  is  to  fay,  by  acrt  of  parliament.  If  thofe 
whofe  decifions  have  “  often  been  partial  and 
fometimes  tyrannically  oppreflive/’  are  to  de¬ 
termine  who  fhall  be  conftituents,  they  may 
poffibly  determine  that  there  be  no  conftitu¬ 
ents  at  all,  but  fit  by  their  own  power  a  felf- 
coriftituted  ariftocracy,  at  once  fervants  of 
the  crown  and  mafters  of  the  people. 

Thefe  confequences,  it  may  be  objected, 
are  only  perceptible  to  that  political  fecond 
fight  which  fees  nothing  but  evil.  I  would 
neither  approximate  and  magnify  danger  on 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  dilfance  and  di- 
miriifh  it ;  but  when  we  are  informed  by  a 
court-writer,  that  “  a  vote  of  the  Houfe, 
when  it  operate  as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a 
law  only  temporary,  but  to  communities  per¬ 
petual  that  is  in  plain  words,  a  vote  of  a 
majority  under  the  influence  of  Adminiftra- 
tion  is  law  for  ever  ;  who  can  deny  that  dan¬ 
ger,  however  diftinguifhed,  is  approaching. 

The  people  have  fo  long  demonftrated  im¬ 
plicit  acquiefcence,  and  even  fatisfadtion  in 


every  meafure  of  government,  however  op- 
preffive  or  irrational,  that  it  is  no  wonder  Pe- 
titions  are  accounted  unneceflary  novelties  : 

but  I  appeal  to  Dr.  J - ns  own  confidence, 

whether  his  deficriptions  of  the  late  Petitions 
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be  not  defigned  mifreprefentation. — In  fpite 
of  lord  Shaftfbury,  ridicule  is  not  the  tell  of 
truth  :  Things  the  mod:  lerious  and  important 
may  be  ridiculed. 

Thofe  who  figned  the  Petitions  are  not  all 
pedlars  and  the  meaneft  and  grofled  of  the 
people  :  They  are  figned  by  the  middle  gen¬ 
try,  yeomanry  and  lubdantial  traders,  who 
are  fenfible,  if  not  learned,  who  can  feel 
when  they  are  opprelfed ;  and  can  think  more 
confident,  though  perhaps  they  cannot  write 

like  Dr.  J— - n.  It  is  thefe  who  are  im- 

poverifhed  by  thofe  taxes  you  fo  fneeringly 
hint  at;  taxes  which  are  particularly  levelled 
at  them  ;  and  thefe  it  is,  who  after  all  other 
oppreffions,  complain  of  the  Coup  de  main 
which  has  violated  the  Right  of  Election. 

While  this  is  the  cafe  on  one  hand,  and  the 
richer  gentry  on  the  other,  are  yet  more  en¬ 
riched  by  contrails,  lotteries,  penfions  and 
places,  and  their  luxuries  in  great  meafure 
exempted  from  taxation,  every  impartial  eye, 

•  without  the  aid  of  fecond-fight  may  perceive, 
that  this  nation,  like  fome  on  the  continent, 
will  foon  know  but  two  orders  of  people, 
the  Noble  and  the  Slaves.  There  was  a  time 

when  probably  the  fagacious  Dr.  J - n, 

would  have  allowed  this  to  be  the  greateft  of 
national  evils ;  and  probably  would  allow  it 
to  be  fo  now,  were  he  to  view  the  Rate  of 

things 
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things  in  the  mirror  of  truth,  and  not  through 
the  deceptive  diftorting  medium  of  Court 
Spectacles  *. 

Our  author  now  queries  “  how  but  by 
unneceffary  intelligence  and  artificial  provo¬ 
cation,  fhould  the  farmers  and  {hop-keepers 
of  Yorkfhire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care 
how  Middlefex  is  reprefen  ted  ?” 

Surely  Dr.  J - n  you  mufl  have  forgot 

that  news-papers  are  circulated  even  to  thofe 
remote  counties.  But  perhaps  this  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  deemed  unneceflary,  the  liberty 
of  the  Prefs  may  be  a  grievance  ;  and  you 
think  the  proceedings  of  government  fhould 
be  tranfaCted  with  Inquifitorial  lecrecy. 

That  nation  muft  be  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
effeminacy  and  ftupidity  indeed,  one  part 
whereof  could  behold  the  rights  of  the  other 
invaded  without  emotion  :  yet  to  luch  a  pitch 
are  fome  counties  in  this  boafted  land  of  li¬ 
berty  now  arrived. 

Your 


*  Thefe  fame  Court  Spectacles  arc  fuppofed  to  pofiefs 
a  power  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  cylindrical 
mirror  employed  in  a  certain  optical  experiment  termed 
the  Anamorphofis.  This  converts  a  inonfter  into  a  man  ; 
thofe  convert  a  man  into  a  monfter  j  a  patriot  into  a  re¬ 
bel  •  a  refpeCtful  penfioner  into  a  feditious  incendiary  ; 
an  honeft  intelligent  tradefman  into  a  vile  mechanic. — It 
were  endlefs  to  expatiate  on  their  virtues  ;  yet,  from  the 

great  regard  1  bear  to  Dr<  J - n,  I  moft  heartily  wifh, 

for  his  own  reputation,  he  had  never  worn  a  pt nr * 
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Your  polite  epithets  of  profligate  and  diflo- 
lute,  your  plebeian  grofsnefs  and  favage  inde¬ 
cency,  but  very  indifferently  fupply  the  place 
of  argument,  and  might  perhaps  be  retorted 
with  much  more  propriety,  than  they  are  be¬ 
llowed.  \  our  charge  of  mahgnity  in  the 
mean,  againff  the  great,  dilcovers  only  your 
own  malignity  againff  the  mean.  You  once 
difeovered  as  much  malignity  againff  the 
great,*  but  you  were  then  one  of  the  mean. 

You  muff  now  be  allowed  to  think  dif-  ' 
ferently* 

Your 

*  Vide.  London  a  Poem  in  imitation  of  the  third 
Satyr  of  Juvenal,  a  mod  bitter  Satyr  again#  the  Great. 

Not  only  Petitions  now  fo  offenfive  to  Dr.  J. _ _ 

but  even  Remonftrances,  were  once  not  difapproved  ;  on 

the  contrary,  the  people  were  upbraided  with  their  ac- 
quiefcence. 

Thio  Freedom  s  Tons  no  more  R.ejnonJlrance  rino-s, 
Degrading  Nobles  and  controuling  Kings  ;  b 
Our  fupple  tribes  reprefs  their  Patriot  throats. 

And  atk  no  queftions  but  the  price  of  votes. 

Vide.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Withes.  . 

By  8,  Johnfon,  Dodfley’s  Collection,  Vol.  14. 

Verily  it  attradteth  tears  into  the  aged  eyes  of  Martinas 
once  again  to  remark  the  debility  of  intellect  in  a  friend, 
w  hole  elaboi ate  Dictionary,  and  well-devifed  conjectural 
Annotations  on  the  labours  of  that  learned  Clerk,  Matter 
YV  illiam  Shakefpeare,  have  heretofore  afforded  unto  him, 
light  deleft  able  and  profitable  amufement :  But  truth 
conttraineth  me  to  declare,  that  my  friend,  in  this  his  in¬ 
discriminate  cenfure,  of  thofe  whom  the  propitious-  ray 

of 
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_  Your  flavilh  portions,  wherewith  you  fur¬ 
nish  your  court  orator,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
harrangue  the  promoters  of  a  Petition,  are  all 
but  one,  unworthy  notice.  Submiffion,  you 

fay,  is  the  duty  of  the  ignorant,  and  content 
the  virtue  of  the  poor. 

You  Ihould  have  laid,  that  content  is  equal¬ 
ly  a  virtue  in  rich  and  poor,  though  mod  be¬ 
coming,  as  well  as  molt  rational  in  the  former. 
Ignorance  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  and 
cannot  in  title  to  llavery.  The  man  who  can¬ 
not  write  or  read,  has  the  fame  right  to  Li¬ 
berty  as  he  that  can.  The  dodrrine,  offubmif- 
iion  the  duty  or  the  ignorant,  and  content  the 
virtue  of  the  poor,  might  have  become  the 
mouth  of  an  emilfiry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
whole  power  is  well  known  to  be  founded  on 

the 


Of  golden  fortune,  hath  not  rendered  confpicuous  amono- 
their  fellows,  unwittingly  departeth  from  his  former 
opinions  holden  forth  in  a  moft  excellent  little  trad  of  his 
entitled  The  Rambler,  wherein  in  No.  68,  1  read  as 
lolloweth  :  “  However  vanity  or  infolence  may  look 

down  with  contempt  on  the  fuffrage  of  men,  undignified 
iy  wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very  feldom 
happens,  that  they  commend  or  blame  without  juilice. 
V  ioc  and  Virtue  areeanly  diltinguilhed,  opprejfion ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harringtons  aphorjfm,  will  be  felt  by  thofc  that  cannot 
Jceit}.  ana  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very  often,  that  in  moral 
queltions,  the  philofophers  in  the  Gown  and  in  the  Livery 
dnter  not  fo  much  in  their  fentiments,  as  in  their  language 
and  have  equal  power  of  difeerning  right ,  though  tifey 
cannot  point  it  out  to  others  with  equal  addrefs 

E  2  ' 
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the  ignorance  and  implicit  fubmiifion  of  the 
vulgar. 

Your  ftory  of  the  French  villains  had  better 
have  been  / pared ;  it  only  withdraws  the  evil 
which  before  too  flightly  covered  your  defpo- 


tic  principles. 

Your  charge  of  cruelty  on  the  oppofition, 
fhould  likewile  have  been  omitted ;  for  you 
cannot  prove  it,  unlefs  it  was  cruelty  to 
demand  ju dice  on  offenders,  protected  by  the 
partiality  of  power.  Were  I  inclined  to  re¬ 
criminate,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  fcenes 
of  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  the  Brentford 

Bleition. 

As  to  thofe  low-born  railers,  who  you  fay, 
have  attacked  the  character  of  their  Sovereign, 
the  oppofition  is  certainly  not  accountable  for 
the  imprudent  conduit  of  every  man  who 
joins  it ;  there  mud  befome  alloy  among  the 
gold.  The  K  ing’s  charadter  is  truly  refpec- 
table  ;  I  with  he  were  neither  infulted  on  one 
hand,  nor  flattered  on  the  other.  Flatterers 
cannot  be  friends ;  nor  do  1  think  the  com¬ 
pliments  paid  him  by  fuch  at  the  expence  of 
his  immediate  predeceflors,  can  be  either  paid 
■or  accepted  with  propriety.  Yet  Inch  is  the 

■  compliment  of  Dr.  _ - n  who  allures  us, 

he  is  the  only  King  who  for  almoft  a  century, 
has  much  appeared  to  delire,  or  much  endea¬ 
voured  to  deferve,  the  affections  of  the 
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“  HadRome  (you  fay)  fallen  by  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  Ihe  might  have  confoled  her 
fate  by  the  greatnefs  of  her  deftroyer  ;  but 
what  would  have  alleviated  the  difgrace  of 
England,  had  her  government  been  changed 
by  Tyler  or  by  Ket  ?” 

If  the  government  had  been  changed  for  the 
better,  the  difgrace  would  not  have  needed 
alleviation.  If  the  people  were  opprefled  and 
could  even  by  fuch  men,  have  been  freed 
from  oppreflion,  the  meannefs  of  the  inftru- 
ment  would  not  have  detracted  from  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  the  atchievment.  If  a 
nation  be  faved  or  ruined,  it  is  quite  immate¬ 
rial  whether  it  be  faved  or  ruined,  by  a  profli¬ 
gate  Lord  *  or  an  illiterate  Mechanick. 

“  One  part  of  the  nation  (you  tell  us)  has 
never  before  contended  with  the  other,  but 
for  fome  weighty  and  apparent  intereft :  if  the 
means  were  violent,  the  end  was  great.  The 
civil  war  was  fought  for  what  each  army  cal¬ 
led  and  believed,  the  beft  religion,  and  the 
beft  government.  The  ftruggle  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  reftore,  an  exiled 

King. 

*  The  real  chara&er  of  Catiline,  will  convey  a  pretty 
juft  idea  of  our  Author’s  definition  of  Greatnefs. — “  In  a 
city  fo  abounding  with  diforders,  the  vices  and  crimes  of 
Cataline,  defervedly  placed  him  at  the  head  ot  all, 
that  it  contained  of  vile.  Crcviers  Roman  Hiftory,  Vol.  2. 
page  258,  odavo  edition. 
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King.  We  are  now  difputing  with  almoft 
equal  animoiity,  whether  Middlefex  fhall  be 
reprefented  or  not,  by  a  criminal  from  a 
Gaol.” 

But,  by  your  leave,  good  Dr.  j — — n 
the  fubjed  or  our  dilpute  is  not  a  criminal  in 
a  gaol,  but  a  much  more  glorious  objed,  an 
objed  more  glorious  than  all  the  crowns  of  all 
the  Kings  in  Europe  or  Afia.  An  objed  for 

which  the  beft  blood  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and 

cf  Albion  has  been  effufed.  An  objed  a’s  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Clown  and  the  Pedlar,  as  to 
the  Gentleman  and  the  Philofoper :  and  that 
objed  is  LIBERTY. 

“  None  can  indeed  wonder  (you  fay)  that 
the  oppofition  has  been  fupported  by  the  Sec¬ 
taries,  the  conilant  fomenters  of  fedition,  and 
never  failing  confederates  of  the  rabble,  of 
whole  religion  little  now  remains  but  hatred 
ot  eftablilhments.” 

But  all  the  Sectaries,  as  you  call  them,  are 
not  in  the  oppofition  :  fome  of  them  are  fo 
lalfe  to  their  own  intereft,  as  to  be  on  your 
line  tne  queibion.  The  majority  of  them  are 
not  without  reafon,  jealous  of  their  civil  and 
jehgious  liberties.  They  have  not  forgotten 
wnat  they  formerly  buffered  from  High  Church 
Courts,  and  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  they 
.nay  fulped  that  Court  to  be  rather  tenacious 
of  High  Church  principles,  whofe  offenfive 
High  Church  advocate,  defends  the  obnoxious 
meafures  of  adminiftration.  The 
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The  political  fecond  fight  of  difienters,  may 
pofiibly  difcern  a  fchifm  bill,  or  repeal  of  the 
toleration  in  embryo.  * 

J^owever>  we  have  this  confolation,  that 
difloiute  and  enervate  as  the  populace  of  this 
age  confeffedly  are,  and  as  little  as  you  think 
they  have  left  of  religion,  fiiould  that  little  be 
ever  again  fubjedled  to  the  iron  hand  of  per fe- 
cution,  an  oppofition  will  probably  be  formed, 
tenfold  more  formidable,  than  that  of  Wilkes 
and  his  Aliddlelex  Freeholders. 

And  now  Dr.  J- - n,  whatever  may  be 

your  opinion  of  the  matter,  perhaps  the  world 
will  be  of  opinion,  that,  inftead  of  writing; 
the  Falfe  Alarm,  and  abufing  the  molt  nu¬ 
merous  and  refpefbable  part  of  the  nation 
with  unprovoked  virulence,  you  had  much 
better  have  refted  in  that  frigid  neutrality, 

wherewith  you  upbraid  your  friends  the 
1  ones. 


F  INIS 
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